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Air Defense Intercepts 


The Author Explains The Why, Where, How Come, Of Military Intercepts. 
It Is Part Of Their Mission: 'Defend The U. S. Against Air Attacks!’ 


By Col. John F. Sharp 


Flying Safety, Air Defense Command, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


The operation of the tactical air- 
craft of our command, other than 
administrative or proficiency flying, 
presents a problem unlike that of the 
other commands and services or com- 
mercial operations. While others oper- 
ate normally on a point to point basis, 
our operations are of great urgency 
and are of limited duration and nor- 
mally return to the base of take-off 
short on fuel. 

To better appreciate the reason for 
our type of operation, I believe some 
background will help. 


ADC's Mission 

The mission directive to the Air De- 
fense Command is simply stated, “De- 
fend the United States against Air 
Attack.” You will note it does not say 
where, when, how, under what weather 
conditions, or to what degree. 

How do we go about defending the 
U. S.? The job has not been easy. 


First of all we were late getting start- 
ed, but I am happy to report that tre- 
mendous progress has been made in the 
last four years. As we first began to re- 
ceive the air defense radars, we placed 
them to cover the most likely enemy 
approach routes through our coastal 
and northern border areas and the 
atomic energy installations. Our limited 
day fighter force was placed accord- 
ingly. In order to evaluate the tracks 
detected by these radars, it was neces- 
sary to obtain information on flight 


movements within these areas of sur- 
veillance. The Administrator of CAA, 
having been delegated the responsibility 
to designate zones or areas for the se- 
curity control of air traffic, through an 
amendment to the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, was requested to designate 
the necessary zones where identification 
was to be performed. As our detection 
and intercept capability increased, 
other nations’ capabilities to launch an 
attack against the United States, both 
in numbers and better types of aircraft, 
also increased. In keeping abreast of 
these developments, adjustments have 
been made in the areas covered by the 
air defense identification zones 
(ADIZ). 

I know you are all familiar with the 
flight plan requirements for operation 
within the ADIZs, so I will not go into 
detail. 


Arising Questions 

The questions probably uppermost in 
your minds are, “Why are intercepts 
made?” “Who orders them?” “Why am 
I intercepted when I am obviously not 
in violation?” 

We will take these one at a time. In- 
tercepts are made in ADIZs when it is 
not possible to correlate the radar ob- 
served track with flight plan informa- 
tion available at the radar site. How 
about outside ADIZ? Remember our 
mission directive? It does not say where 
within the United States. Intercepts, or 


rather identification checks, are mai 
outside ADIZs on occasions when t! 
track, due to its observed actions, m: 
create suspicion. These actions may | > 
a combination of speed, altitude, m 
neuvers, and proximity to our turnir 
toward a critical target. These identif 
cat‘on checks are the exception rath« 
than the rule. I call this outside « 
ADIZ _ identification, “identificatio 
checks,” because, since no violation i 
involved, there is no reason to obtai: 
the aircraft number as it may be iden 
tified by friendly aircraft configuration 
and markings. In such cases the inter- 
ceptor pilot need not fly the standard 
intercept pattern but may observe from 
maximum visual range. 


Radar Site In Charge 

Who orders intercepts? The radar 
site, which we call an Air Defense Di- 
rection Center, having responsibility for 
identification in the particular sub-sec- 
tor orders the intercept. The decision to 
order the intercept is not arbitrarily 
made. It is based on precise factors. An 
observed aircraft for which a flight plan 
is not on file or one which is outside 
the correlation tolerances in time and/ 
or distance is declared an “unknown.” 
The radar director is allowed two min- 
utes to establish a track and one min- 
ute to classify as “friendly” or “un- 
known.” Immediately following the 
classification of the track as unknown, 
appropriate air defense action is taken. 
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Upper left: F-86-D; 
Lower left: F-89D; 


This is normally the intercept of the 
aircraft in question. If, subsequent to 
ordering the scramble for intercept, the 
aircraft is identified as friendly, the 
fighter is ordered to discontinue and 
return to base. 

A pilot may be intercepted or 
“looked at” when he is not in violation, 
for the following reasons: 

» He is outside an ADIZ but his 
track creates suspicion for the reasons 
I just mentioned. 

>» He is in an ADIZ but due to com- 
munications lag or mishandling of the 
flight plan, information on the flight is 
not available to the radar site. Of an 
average of 125,000 flight plans the 
CAA passes to the radar sites each 
month on ADIZ operations, there are 
an average of about 25 to 30 intercepts 
due to the mishandling of flight plans. 
These errors are distributed among air 
carrier dispatch or communications per- 
sonnel, military base operations per- 
sonnel, CAA air traffic control and 
communications personnel, and military 
flizsht service centers. Considering the 
number of flights operating in ADIZs, 
this is not an unacceptable condition. 

» Another condition, which has fre- 
qvently resulted in intercepts in the 
pest, is the difference between the civil 
rezulations and the Air Defense Com- 
nand identification criteria. The ad- 
n inistrator’s regulation 620 permits the 
p-netration of domestic ADIZ below 
| 000 feet, and with no speed limita- 
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upper right: F-102A. 
lower right: F-94C. 


tion, without the requirement to file a 
flight plan. From an air defense point 
of view, we consider this as unaccept- 
able without a speed limitation. We 
therefore adopted the criteria that air- 
craft below 4,000 feet and flying at 
more than 110 knots must be looked at. 
We based this figure on the possible 
slow flight speed of known types of 
other nations’ aircraft plus a buffer on 
the safe side in determining the speed 
from a radar scope. I see no reason to 
dwell on this point further as it is al- 
most past history. The new ADIZ plan, 
which I am sure most of you have 


heard of by this time, effective since 
December 1, will eliminate this appar- 
ent inconsistency. 


Reasons For Intercepting 

Judging from complaints we have 
received from civilian pilots from time 
to time, indicating resentment of inter- 
cept, our reasons for intercepting are 
not understood by the average pilot. 
The first thing that enters a pilot’s 
mind upon being intercepted, when he 
knows darn well he is legal, is “Why 
are those jet jockeys jumping me, I’m 
clean. They must be practicing on me.” 
If you realize these two points, much 
will have been accomplished to elimi- 
nate resentment against intercepts: 


> It is no disgrace to be intercepted 


and does not always imply a violation. 


>» ADC interceptors are strictly for- 
bidden to practice intercepts on civilian 
aircraft of any category. They are not 
even allowed to practice on other mili- 
tary aircraft except in planned air de- 
fense exercises, or at other times only 
with permission of the pilot to be in- 
tercepted. 


Too Close To Aircraft 

We have also received reports of the 
interceptor flying too close to the inter- 
cepted aircraft. We do not profess to be 
entirely blameless. Our command reg- 
ulations and supplemental directives 
prescribe a safe intercept procedure. In 
cases where alleged hazardous flying 
has been proven, we have taken stern 
disciplinary action and will continue to 
do so in the future, when necessary. 

Considering the number of intercepts 
flown, there are relatively few com- 
plaints of too close flying. Even then, 
are all complaints really justified? What 
is too close? We have all known pilots 
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who are aggravated if they see an air- 
craft anywhere near them. It is awfully 
difficult in investigating reports of close 
flying to say which of the two pilots is 
wrong in his estimate of the spacing 
between the two aircraft. Fighter pilot 
affidavits, which must be prepared after 
each intercept, frequently report haz- 
ardous situations created by the inter- 
cepted aircraft. Typical of these are: 

>» Turning into the interceptor. 

>» Dropping gear and flaps and caus- 
ing the interceptor to overshoot and 
have to come back for re-positioning. 

>» Turning powerful flashlights into 
the cockpit of the interceptor at night. 
This is particularly hazardous as the 
light striking the canopy as well as the 
pilot’s eyes will momentarily blind him 
and force him to break-off. 


Cooperation Asked 
If all pilots can be made to realize 
that the defense of the United States is 
everybody’s business, and will cooperate 
during an intercept by holding steady 
to the course, speed and altitude, the 
possibility of collision will be lessened. 


Regulations Requested 

In 1952, after having received com- 
plaints from pilots that interceptors had 
approached too close, the Air Defense 
Command requested the CAA and 
CAB to consider a regulation, which 
would require larger numbers on the 
tail or side of civilian aircraft. Our 
position was that we had no desire to 
approach closer than absolutely neces- 
sary to obtain the aircraft registration 
number and that if it was believed we 
were approaching closer than pilots 
liked, the problem could be solved by 
larger numbers. The CAB, in replying 
to our recommendation, inquired as to 
why the wing numbers, which are of 
large size, could not be used rather 
than the tail numbers. Experienced in- 
terceptor pilots in the headquarters still 
held the belief that reading the tail 
numbers was the safest and most prac- 
tical method but were willing to con- 
sider the problem further. A project 
was therefore given to our Western Air 
Defense Force to conduct a series of 
tests of various intercept patterns. A 
C-47 type aircraft was painted with 
conventional civilian markings and nu- 
merous intercepts were performed using 
F-86, F-89, and F-94 interceptors. The 
report was quite lengthy. Briefly stated, 
it advanced the use of tail numbers for 
the following reasons: 

>» Coming in from the rear and off 
to one side, the interceptor pilot is bet- 
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About The Author 


Col. Sharp, a native of Salt Lake 
City, entered the service in 1939, 
and served 56 months overseas dur- 
ing World War © 
II, During that 
period, he flew 
from Guadalca- 
nal with the 
69th and 70th 
Bombardment 
Groups. On Feb. 
1, 1943, he was 
awarded the Dis- 
tinguished  Fly- 
ing Cross, when 
at the controls 
of a Martin B-26, he shot down a 
Japanese four-engine flying boat. 

After the war, he held a series of 
staff and command assignments at 
several Air Force installations in the 
U. S. In 1949, he went to Okinawa 
as commanding officer of the Fourth 
Fighter Squadron. 

He was flying a F82G-type night 
fighter in support of the UN effort 
in Korea. On a mission from Japan 
to Seoul in overcast weather, he ori- 
ented himself by radar in poor visi- 
bility, and strafed at low altitude, 
enemy traffic on bridges over the 
Han river. Then flying through 
heavy enemy ground fire he strafed 
the nearby Seoul airdrome. This ac- 
tion proved to the USAF, that tar- 
gets could be located and strafed at 
night by radar-bearing aircraft with- 
out other navigational or radio aids. 

Col. Sharp serves as the assistant 
to the vice commander for Flight 
Safety at Continental Air Defense 
Command headquarters at Ent Air 
Force Base in Colorado Springs. 














ter able to trim his aircraft and co- 
ordinate his speed before moving in 
closer for reading the number. The in- 
terceptor is also in a better position to 
break-off if necessary. Our pilots are 
also proficient in formation flying, 
which makes this approach easy. 

» Reading the top wing number is 
difficult due to glare, angle of view, 
and rapid loss of view due to intercept- 
ed aircraft passing under wing of in- 
terceptor. He may also lose “pitch 
awareness” trying to look down and 
behind. 


» Reading bottom wing number is 
not practical because the interceptor 
pilot sees it upside down, necessity >f 
passing under aircraft, possibility of d +t 
covering numbers and poor lightir = 
“Pitch awareness” and depth perce»- 
tion may be lost here also. 


Notice Withdrawn 

After receiving our final recomme: - 
dation, the CAB several months a: > 
published a “notice of intended rv = 
making,” which would require a mir. - 
mum size registration number on t! 
tail or sides of civil aircraft. Due 
strong objections from civilian pilot o 
ganizations, the CAB has recently wit! 
drawn the notice for further study, bi 
have authorized the use of larger nun 
bers on the fuselage sides on a volur 
tary basis. So there you have it gentk 
men, we have proposed an alternatiy 
which would keep the aircraft furth: 
apart but to date it has borne no fruit. 
You have probably all noticed that the 
trend seems to be toward larger aircraft 
and smaller numbers. Would you, as in 
dividual operators, like to make the 
next move? 

The most difficult of our problems in 
the employment of interceptors are the 
scramble and recovery phases during 
IFR conditions. Within the framework 
of policies and responsibilities devel- 
oped between the CAA and the Air 
Defense Command, local scramble and 
recovery procedures are developed for 
each fighter base. The problem is fur- 
ther complicated where we _ operate 
from a joint-use civil field. By much 
give and take between all interested 
parties, we have managed to get along. 
In recognition of the need for traffic 
control, we do, in a number of areas, 
fly a considerable distance away from 
the unknown aircraft before we can 
take up a vector to the unknown. 
Ideally, we should proceed as directly 
as possible to the unknown, but we 
realize this is impossible in heavy traf- 
fic areas. Can you just imagine ours 
and the CAA’s problems in expenditing 
active air defense operations out of a 
number of east and west coast bases 
when the airways radiate like spokes in 
a wheel? 

I hope I have impressed you witl 
the seriousness of our mission. In thi 
day of nuclear weapons we in the Ai 
Defense business are keenly aware 
our great responsibility in defendin 
the United States. We solicit your ur 
derstanding and cooperation. 
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You And The Railway Labor Act 


The Statute Under Which All Pilot Agreements Are Negotiated With The 
Air Lines Has Established A 20-Year Record Of Successful Operation 


From its founding in 1931 until 
1-36, air line pilots were pretty much 
ir the category of step-children as far 
a labor statutes applying to them 
w:re concerned. At various times they 
fcund themselves under various stat- 
ues, none of which could be called 
rally workable in the realm of air 
lixe pilot—air line labor relations. In 
1 36, however, they were brought un- 
d-r the Railway Labor Act, and sub- 
s quently the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1:38 made compliance with the Rail- 
way Labor Act mandatory upon air 
c-rriers. In 1939, ALPA’s first agree- 
nent under the Railway Labor Act 
was signed with American Airlines. 

Over the years, the Railway Labor 
Act has proven itself one of the most 
durable, stable, and workable pieces of 
labor legislation among the many that 
have, for the most part, proven merely 
temporary in the long run. 


Basic Law 

Most pilots are, of course, familiar 
with the present pattern and the fact, 
that the Railway Labor Act is the basic 
law under which ALPA operates, and 
under which their wages, rules and 
working conditions are negotiated. A 
great number, however, have probably 
taken it so for granted, that its basic 
philosophies and methods of operation 
may have been overlooked. 

The National Mediation Board, 
which administers the Railway Labor 
Act, has recently published an excel- 
lent booklet, “Twenty Years Under 
the Railway Labor Act, Amended, 
and the National Mediation Board,” 
which traces the history of this fine 
law and points out its spirit and in- 
tent as well as mechanics of operation. 
This article is composed of pertinent 
excerpts from that report. 


65 Years Of Experience 

The Railway Labor Act, as it ap- 
plies to the railroads, air lines, and 
their employers today is, the Media- 
tion Board points out, the culmination 
o' 65 years of experience with Federal 
legislation to govern the labor rela- 
tons of employers and employees en- 
caged in these industries. Its purpose 

to promote and maintain peace and 
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order in those relations as a means of 
avoiding interruption to interstate 
commerce. 


In this 65-year period, Congress has 
developed, step by step, a comprehen- 
sive policy for dealing with transporta- 
tion labor problems, so that the pres- 
ent law is the most advanced form of 
Government labor relations procedure 
we have in this country. The Railway 
Labor Act imposes positive duties on 
carriers and employees alike, defines 
rights and makes provision for their 
protection, prescribes methods of set- 
ting various types of disputes, and sets 
up agencies for adjusting differences. 

Whereas labor legislation as orig- 
inally applied to the railroads, like 
most of the recent efforts to deal with 
labor disputes in other industries, made 
no attempt to differentiate between 
the various types of labor controver- 


‘sies, but treated them as if they were 


all of a kind, the amended Railway 
Labor Act clearly distinguishes differ- 
ent kinds of disputes, recognized the 
differences in the principles which un- 
derlie them, and provides different 
methods and establishes separate agen- 
cies for handling the various kinds. 
These principles, methods, and agen- 
cies, evolved through years of experi- 
mentation, provide a model labor- 
relations policy, based on equal rights 
and mutual responsibilities. 


Principles Of Act 

In delineating the underlying prin- 
ciples of the Act, the Board outlines 
the basic ones, which act as a founda- 
tion. These are: 

>» Written agreements. — The act 
imposes a positive duty upon all car- 
riers subject to the act and their em- 
ployees, “to exert every reasonable 
effort to make and maintain agree- 
ments, concerning rates of pay, rules, 
and working conditions.” The rela- 
tions are to be governed, not by the 
arbitrary will or whim of the manage- 
ment or the employees, but by written 
rules and regulations mutually agreed 
upon and equally binding on each. 
Every carrier is required to file with 
the National Mediation Board a copy 
of every such agreement and amend- 
ments thereto. No change may be 


made in. agreements, covering rates of 
pay, rules, and working conditions 
except as provided for in the act, 
which reads: “Carriers and representa- 
tives of the employees‘ shall give at 
least 30 days’ written notice of an 
intended change in agreements... , 
and the time and place for the begin- 
ning of conference between the repre- 
sentatives of the parties . . . shall be 
agreed upon within 10 days....” 
In case of a dispute arising out of a 
grievance or out of an interpretation 
or application of agreements duly 
negotiated, it shall be the duty of the 
designated representatives (carrier and 
employees) to confer for the purpose 
of adjusting the dispute amicably. 
Conference and mutual adjustment 
is to be the primary method of arriv- 
ing at terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, and both management and 
workers are required to negotiate, and 
by negotiation compose their differ- 
ences. “All disputes (says the act)... 
shall be considered, and, if possible, 
decided, with all expedition, in confer- 
ence between representatives designated 
. so to confer, respectively by the 
carrier or carriers and by the em- 
ployees thereof interested in the dis- 
pute.” 
> Collective bargaining—The agree- 
ments referred to above, are collective- 
bargaining agreements covering the 
whole of a craft or class of employees. 
They are made through the instru- 
mentality of a labor organization, 
which must have the support of at 
least a majority of the employees cov- 
ered and become part of the contract 
of employment between the carrier 
and each employee. “Employees shall 
have the right to organize and to bar- 
gain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing. The ma- 
jority of any craft or class of em- 
ployees shail have the right to deter- 
mine who shall be the representatives 
of the class or craft for the purposes 
of this act.” The term “representa- 
tive” is defined to mean a labor union, 
organization, or corporation, as well as 
a person. The law further provides 
that “representatives of employees. . . 
need not be persons in the employ of 
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the carrier... . ” One of the purposes 
of the act is stated to be “to provide 
for the complete independence of car- 
riers and of employees in the matter 


” 


of self-organization . . . 


These principles are effective be- 
cause they are coupled with rights 
and prohibitions governing them. 


Analysis Presented 

In this respect, the Board’s analysis 
states: “These principles would be 
mere verbiage and incapable of effec- 
tive practical operation if the act did 
not endow the parties with definite 
legal rights and impose corresponding 
duties on them.” Analyzing this deep- 
er, it says: 

For about a hundred years, wage 
earners in this country have had what 
has been called a “right” to organize. 
But because no corresponding duty 
was imposed on employers to refrain 
from influencing or discouraging the 
exercise of that right, and they were 
free to refuse to deal with organized 
employees, the so-called right of the 
employees was meaningless except as 
the employees could enforce it by 
strikes and other means of industrial 
warfare. 


Therefore, to make the right real 
and to avoid the necessity of strikes 
to enforce it, the act provides that 
“representatives, for the purpose of 
this act, shall be designated by the 
respective parties without interference, 
influence, or coercion by either party 
over the designation of representatives 
by the other; and neither party shall 
in any way interfere with, influence or 
coerce the other in its choice of repre- 
sentatives.” “ ... and no carrier shall 
.. . seek in any manner to prevent the 
designation by its employees as their 
representatives of those who or which 
are not employees of the carrier.” 

Management must necessarily have 
authority to hire, discharge, and disci- 
pline employees, but because this au- 
thority had been abused, by interfering 
with the rights of employees, Congress 
enjoins that “No carrier, its officers, or 
agents shall deny or in any way ques- 
tion the right of its employees to join, 
organize, or assist in organizing a labor 
organization of their choice, and it 
shall be unlawful for any carrier to 
interfere in any way with the organi- 
zation of its employees . .. .” Con- 
tracts or agreements promising to join 
or not to join a labor organization are 
made illegal, carriers may not use their 
funds to maintain any organization of 
employees, or to pay representatives of 
employees; and deduction of dues from 
wages for the use of any employees’ 
organization is prohibited. 
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Years Of Trial And Error 

It took many years of trial and 
error with various railway labor laws to 
learn the lesson, that just as there can 
be no property rights in any real sense 
if people must depend on their own 
strength to enforce them, so there can 
be no effective right to organize if it 
is to be enforced only by economic 
power. The amended Railway Labor 
Act makes such violations of the right 
to organize a misdemeanor, punishable 
by fine or imprisonment or both; and 
interference, influence, or coercion by 
one party with the choice of represent- 
atives by the other is similarly punish- 
able. Section 2, tenth, of the act pro- 
vides: “It shall be the duty of any dis- 
trict attorney of the United States, to 
whom any duly designated representa- 
tive of a carrier’s employees may apply 
to institute in the proper court and to 
prosecute under the direction of the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
all necessary proceedings for the en- 
forcement of the provisions of this sec- 
tion, and for the punishment of all 
violations thereof and the costs and 
expenses of such prosecution shall be 
paid out of the appropriation for the 
expenses of the courts of the United 
States.” 

In addition to these rights and pro- 
hibitions, the act imposes certain duties 
and responsibilities on the carriers and 
their employees, and on the represent- 
atives of both. The duty to exert every 
effort to make and maintain agree- 
ments, and to hold conferences for 
the purpose of settling all disputes, 
has already been mentioned; also the 
duty of both to give at least 30 days’ 
notice of any desired change in rates 
of pay, rules, or working conditions 
embodied in agreements. When the 
National Mediation Board certifies that 
a majority of a craft or class of rail- 
road or airline employees has desig- 
nated a labor organization to represent 
them, the carrier becomes obligated to 
“treat with the representatives so cer- 
tified as the representative of the craft 
or class for the purposes of this act.” 


"Section 6' 

Where notice as required by Section 
6 of this act has been given, and while 
conferences are being held, or while a 
dispute is in the hands of the National 
Mediation Board, “rates of pay, rules, 
or working conditions shall not be 
altered by the carrier until the con- 
troversy has been finally acted upon” 
by the Board, in accordance with the 
act. Further responsibilities and obli- 
gations are placed on both parties in 
connection with disputes involving 
grievances and the interpretation or 


application of agreements. On te 
railroads, all such disputes, which cz 1- 
not be settled by the parties in direct 
conference, are referable either to lo: a] 
or system adjustment boards set up y 
agreement, or to the National Railro. d 
Adjustment Board provided by t ¢ 
Railway Labor Act if no local or s;>- 
tem boards have been agreed to f 
this purpose. All such adjustme 
boards are, in effect, industrial cour ;. 
The decisions of the national boa i 
are binding by law upon both parti 
The act likewise imposes duties a: 
responsibilities upon the air lines ar 
their employees to settle by means 

adjustment boards, disputes growir z 
out of the interpretation or applic: - 
tion of duly negotiated agreement 

Similar obligations are assumed [{ 
arbitration of disputes undertaken 1 
accordance with the provisions of tl 

act is agreed upon by the parties. 


Subject To Civil Suits 

No penalties are provided in the act 
for failure to carry out these last- 
named duties and obligations, but cai 
riers by rail who fail to comply with 
awards of the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board or arbitration boards 
set up in accordance with the act are 
made subject to civil suits in Federal 
district courts. Presumably any duties 
or responsibilities imposed by the act 
may be enforced by appropriate court 
writs. The Railway Labor Act of 1926 
prohibited interference with the des- 
ignation of representatives, but failed 
to provide any penalties. Nevertheless, 
the United States Supreme Court held 
that such interference could be en- 
joined in equity proceedings. In 1935, 
the Federal District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia ruled in 
a case under the amended act, that 
“the right of self-organization and 
representation in the matter of rates 
of pay, hours of labor, and working 
conditions is a property right, the loss 
of which would result in irreparable 
damage to complainants.” 


ot 


Peaceful Settlements 

With the rights and responsibilities 
of the parties well defined, the vast 
majority of disputes on the railroads 
and air lines, the Mediation Board re- 
ports, are settled in a peaceful and 
orderly manner by conference and 
mutual agreement. 

There are bound to be some contro- 
versies, however, which cannot be s 
settled, and for the adjustment o! 
these the amended Railway Labor A: 
provides mediating and _  adjustin= 
agencies designed to deal with differe: ‘ 
types of disputes. 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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The New ALPA Dues Dividend 


The Author Takes A Look At ALPA's Financial Structure And Concludes: It Differs 
From Standard Practice As Much As The Piloting Profession Itself Does From Others 


An unusual dividend is in store for 
1),500 air line pilots. They will share 
ir a “melon” of $386,848 to be cut not 
b~ a corporation but by their union— 
tl e Air Line Pilots Association. 

The distribution is the first to be 
n ade by the union, an affiliate of the 
n erged labor movement, under a plan 
it officials consider novel in labor an- 
nils. The plan calls for refunding part 
o the members’ dues every time the 
o ganization’s annual income runs more 
than 15 per cent above its expenses. 

Pilots in good union standing as of 
March 31 will get back nearly $1 for 
every $5 they paid to the association 
last year. The individual refunds will 
range from $11 to $55, with the divi- 
dend checks to go in the mail not later 
than May 15. 

The payment is part of a financial 
structure that differs as much from 
standard union practice as pilots differ 
from coal miners, auto workers, truck 
drivers or other standard union mem- 
bers. Some of the elements in the pilots’ 
program were outlined at the union 
headquarters by Clarence N. Sayen, the 
association’s president. 


Philosophy Outlined 

He said the organization did not sub- 
scribe to the idea that the richer a 
union was, the better it was. Delegates 
to the union’s convention in 1954 fixed 
a ceiling for its treasury and decreed 
that any surplus funds should be re- 
turned to the dues payers. They also 
authorized a dividend whenever what 
the union took in was more than 15 
per cent above what it spent. 

“We take the view,” Mr. Sayen ex- 
plained, “that the treasury should not 
be a war chest to finance strikes. A war 
chest as such simply invites war. Also 
we see no purpose to building up a 
huge reserve fund for posterity. We 
think the union should have enough 
income to run its business efficiently.” 

“If the dues paid by its members 
bring in more money than is needed, 
tiere should be a refund to the mem- 
bers. The maximum we have set for 
cur reserve is designed to permit us 
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to keep the organization operating for 
a period of two years even if all new 
income stops.” 


Five Strike Levies Ordered 

The pilots have no special strike 
fund. When a walkout is called, the 
union’s 240-member board of directors 
has the authority to order an assess- 
ment on its members to pay for strike 
benefits. Only five such levies have been 
voted in the union’s twenty-five-year 
history. 

One is now in effect to support 270 
pilots made idle by a strike of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks against 
Western Air Lines. The jobless pilots 
receive monthly payments of $300 to 
$500 a month. The union’s employed 
members on forty other airlines pay an 
average of $10 a month under the as- 
sessment plan. 

Regular union dues amount to 1% 
per cent of a pilot’s earnings. Mr. 
Sayen estimated that the average pilot 
made $11,500 a year. On this basis 
his dues would total $172.50. A wage 
scale runs from $4,200 for a flier break- 
ing in as a provisional co-pilot to 
$20,000 for veterans in command of 
the biggest transoceanic planes. 


Dues Payments 

Dues are payable in advance on a 
quarterly basis. However, if a pilot 
elects to pay his dues for a full year 
in advance, the union allows him a 10 
per cent cut from his ordinary rate. 

The constitutional top limit for the 
union treasury is $2,500,000 or $275 
for each active member, whichever is 
higher. On the basis of the present ros- 
ter, this would put the ceiling at just 
under $2,900,000. 

Last year the union’s income was 
$2,123,177 and its expenses $1,516,236. 
This left a surplus for the year of 
$606,941, of which $220,093 was added 
to the treasury and the rest set aside 
for the May dividend distribution. The 
additions to the treasury brought the 


total in the union’s reserve account to 
$2,408,458. 


These reserves are invested 50 per 
cent in Government bonds, 25 per cent 
in corporate bonds and 25 per cent in 
preferred stocks. Mr. Sayen said the in- 
vestment program was designed to as- 
sure a yield of 3 per cent with a mini- 
mum of risk. Last year’s income from 
securities was $77,943. The revenue 
from this source helps swell the amount 
the union is able to return to its mem- 
bers. : 

The union’s pension and insurance 
programs are as distinctive as its dues 
structure. They are designed to provide 
pilots with the extra protection made 
necessary by the exacting physical re- 
quirements of their jobs. 


Monthly Income Assured 

An ingeniously financed disability in- 
surance plan assures the pilots of a 
monthly income of $500 for illnesses 
or accidents that keep them out of the 
cockpit for as long as four years. The 
premium cost to the pilots of this in- 
surance is about $24 a year. The pro- 
gram also provides a $10,000 life in- 
surance policy at a basic cost of $72 
a year. 

The pilots got a little more than half 
their premium back in insurance com- 
pany dividends. 

Mr. Sayen estimated that the money 
the pilots saved in getting their dis- 
ability and life insurance through these 
plans rather than through direct pur- 
chase more than offset their total dues 
payments. He said the various types of 
protection would cost upward of $450 
a year under commercial insurance 
policies. 

The union’s pension program is fi- 
nanced through joint contributions by 
the air lines and the pilots. Mr. Sayen 
said the companies put in a sum equal 
to about 13 per cent of salaries and 
the men 7 per cent. 

The pension fund is split into two 
parts—one designed to provide a fixed 
monthly retirement income and the 


_ other a variable benefit geared to fluc- 


tuations in living costs. The second part 
of the fund is invested entirely in com- 
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NWA Safety Forum 


Pilots and other flight crew personnel join with airline officials dur- EAL — Colffal Mer« 
ing recent Flight Safety Forum at St. Paul, sponsored by Northwest 
Airlines. 


Committee meeting at Home Office erge Filo 
riers. L. tor. R. H. Ehlies, M. J. FenelliBAL; A. F. 
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ALPA DC-E 
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AA Agreement 


American Airlines pilots’ negotiating committee and management 
erge Pilot Seniority Lists of two car- representatives review agreement, signed recently. 


AL; A. F. Saccio, F. W. Cushing, CAI. 
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mon stocks on the theory that these 
securities represent the best hedge 
against inflation. 


Retirement Age 
The program is intended to permit 
pilots to retire at the age of 60, five 
years earlier than most industrial plans. 
Mr. Sayen said the average pilot leav- 
ing his job at 60 after thirty years of 


employment would have a retirement 
income of $8,000 to $10,000 a year. 

The lower estimate was based on an 
expectation that the common stock 
fund would earn only 3 per cent. The 
higher estimate contemplated a 5 per 
cent yield. When the pilot reaches 65, 
his pension would be increased by the 
addition of his Federal Social Security 
Benefits. 


Those Air Age 
Animals 


From Their Actions You'd Think 
Flying Was For The Birds 


Today—after eight years of opera- 
tions by North Central Airlines—the 
wildlife of northern Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Michigan is still trying to 
prove that flying is strictly for the birds! 

Deer, especially during the hunting 
season, frequently take refuge on air- 
ports and occasionally delay landing of 
North Central flights; a prairie chicken 
attacks North Central planes; and a 
skunk threatens to put the company’s 
operations out of commission at Hib- 
bing, Minn. 

At Brainerd, Minn., skunks are the 
worst pests. They seem to keep their 
distance from the passenger terminal 
but enjoy romping around on the run- 
ways all summer, posing a threat to 
airplanes coming in. So far North 
Central has managed to avoid any 
smelly incidents. 


‘Attack’ Repulsed 

Radio station WMFG saved the day 
for North Central’s operations at Hib- 
bing early one June morning when a 
skunk wandered into the airline’s office 
at municipal airport. Charles M. Cox, 
station manager, hurriedly retreated 
and paced outside to figure out a 
solution. The flight was in range, pas- 
sengers were arriving and the com- 
pany’s central flight control office was 
repeating teletype demands for a field- 
condition report. . 

Suddenly the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’ blared over the station’s clock 
radio as WMFG went on the air for 
another day’s broadcast schedule. Star- 
tled, the little stinker quickly ran out- 
doors—leaving offices and flight opera- 
tions untainted. Station personnel keep 
a constant vigil against the volatile 
visitor. 
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Reports of deer on northern airports 
don’t even excite or amuse North Cen- 
tral personnel anymore. It’s not un- 
usual for an agent to radio a flight 
crew to give position of a herd of deer. 
The pilot simply circles the airport to 
scare them away before landing. 

Hunters are tempted to take a pot- 
shot at the deer, but the airports— 
though usually several miles from town 
—are off limits. 


Capt. R. J. Ceronsky and kitten, 
which found resting place in cockpit. 


On The Wing 

A huge flock of wild ducks once mis- 
took the wet, silvery runway for a lake 
and set down en masse at the Madison, 
Wis., municipal airport, former com- 
pany headquarters. It took an agent 
and his noisy old jalopy to scare them 
up before flight operations could be 
resumed. 


And at Marquette, Mich., they szy 
an agent made like a football refere= 
when he shagged a fox off a runwa.. 

Though farmers do a good job c 
keeping their animals in pasture, strz 
cows and horses still manage to find tl » 
grass a little greener on the airport sic : 
of the fence. A flight at Green Ba, 
Wis., was required to circle while a1 
agent coaxed a cow off the airpor , 
and only last summer a plane had t» 
“hold” 15 minutes while reluctart 
ground personnel led a horse off th» 
runway. 

“I like to have died,” says Cap. 
Ralph Parkinson, recalling the time he 
saw a family of bear watching from 
the sidelines as he brought his plane in 
at Land O’Lakes, Wis., a few summers 
ago. The bear (Mama, Papa and two 
cubs), apparently hypnotized by the 
sight of an airplane, didn’t budge as 
the plane swept by. 


Counter-Attack 

And again at Hibbing, a prairic 
chicken last spring pecked at the wings 
of North Central planes as they landed 
taxied and took off. Each morning the 
bird stomped up to within 10 feet of 
the airplane engines warming up in 
front of the hangar. Feathers ruffled in 
anger, the prairie chicken screeched 
violently in protest. 

“On one occasion,” reports Capt. 
Robert Ceronsky, “he stood on the 
middle of the runway flapping his 
wings, actually defying me to land.” 

Investigation uncovered a hen prairie 
chicken on a nest of eggs in the grass 
alongside the runway. 

“The ol? man must have been afraid 
the big bird might muscle in on his 
territory,” manager Cox concluded. 

In the spring of 1954 a killdeer built 
her nest right in the center of North 
Central’s busy aircraft parking area at 
Wold-Chamberlain Field, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, the airline’s main operations 
base. Mechanics erected a stone fortress 
around the nest, posted a “No Parking” 
sign and thereafter parked planes so 
that wings sheltered the killdeer. Un- 
daunted by the roar of engines and 
blast of wind and sand, the killdeer 
stayed put until her eggs hatched. 

Thousands of small animals, fowl 
and fish are shipped air express via 
North Central Airlines each year, and 
occasionally they put up a fuss. 

“We sure felt ridiculous when we 
tried to retrieve dozens of giant frogs 
that escaped from their crate during 
transfer operations,” recalls an agent at 
Chicago’s busy Midway airport. 

“We were doing all right until pa- 
trons of the Marshall Field restaurant 
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just 100 or so feet from the airplane, 
started cheering . . . for the frogs. 

“They were big fellows, two or three 
pounds, and if one jumped at you he’d 
have knocked you over.” 

Raised near Oshkosh, Wis., the frogs 
were en route to an eastern medical 
|: boratory. 


‘It Shouldn't Happen...’ 

But what happened on a North Cen- 
il flight in June, 1953, shouldn’t have 
ippened to a dog. 

It didn’t; it happened to a cat. Well, 

é kitten. 

Flying from Chicago to Wausau, 
‘is. the kitten scratched out of her 
mtainer in the rear cargo compart- 
ent of the airplane. Not until the 


plane left Wausau was it discovered that 
the kitten was missing. When the flight 
landed at Eau Claire, Wis., ground 
crews removed all cargo in an unsuc- 
cessful search of the plane. 

When the flight terminated at Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, a final search of cargo 
compartments and passenger cabin was 
fruitless. As a last resort the cockpit 
was checked. Kitty was found purring 
under the captain’s seat. 

Though animal cavortings on air- 
ports are at a minimum in winter 
months, North Centralites expect a re- 
peat performance in this, the airline’s 
ninth year of operations, as skunks, 
bear, prairie chickens, deer and ducks 
try again to prove that flying’s strictly 
for the birds. 


You And The Railway Labor Act... 


(Continued from Page 6) 


» Representation disputes — Elec- 
tions. —In selecting representatives to 
deal with the management, disputes 
often arise among the employees 
themselves as to what organization 
tney desire to represent them; and, 
because in some instances, employers 
had participated in such disputes, 
favoring one organization or another, 
bitter conflicts had been precipitated. 
Section 2, ninth, of the amended Rail- 
way Labor Act provides an effective 
method of settling such disputes 
peacefully. If such a dispute arises 
among employees, it is the duty of 
the National Mediation Board, on re- 
quest of either party, to investigate 
and to certify in writing to the parties 
and to the carrier the names of the 
individuals or organizations that have 
been designated and authorized to 
represent the employees. In such an 
investigation the Board may take a 
secret ballot or “utilize any other ap- 
propriate method . . . as shall insure 
the choice of representatives by the 
employees without interference, influ- 
ence, or coercion exercised by the car- 
rier.” Thus the management is elimi- 
nated, as a party, from any such con- 
troversy. The Board is given authority 
to designate who may participate in 
an election, or it may appoint a com- 
mittee of three neutral persons to do 
this. Rules to govern the elections are 
made by the Board, and the majority 
of any craft or class of employees se- 
lects the representatives for the whole 
craft or class. 

>» Mediation.—The National Media- 
ion Board, on request of either party 
0 a dispute involving changes in rates 
of pay, rules, or working conditions, or 
on its own motion in cases of emer- 
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gency, is required to “promptly put 
itself in communication with the par- 
ties to such controversy, and . . . use 
its best efforts, by mediation, to bring 
them to agreement.” Each of the 
three members and any of its staff 
may act for the Board in the mediat- 
ing capacity. When a dispute is set- 
tled through a mediation agreement, 
should any question arise subsequently 
regarding the meaning or application 
of such an agreement, the Board is 
required, upon request by either party, 
“and after a hearing of both sides (to) 


give its interpretation within 30 days.” 

> Voluntary arbitration. — If its 
mediation efforts prove unsuccessful, 
the Board must “at once endeavor as 
its final required action . . . to induce 
the parties to submit their controversy 
to arbitration, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act.” But the failure 
or refusal of either party to submit a 
controversy to arbitration is not to be 
construed as a violation of any legal 
obligation imposed by the act. Arbi- 
tration boards, when agreed upon, may 
consist of three or six members, one or 
two arbitrators to be appointed by 
each party. These in turn are required 
to choose the third, or the fifth and 
sixth arbitrators in the case of a board 
of six. If the arbitrators appointed, fail 
to agree on the remaining arbitrator or 
arbitrators, it is the duty of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board to name such 
arbitrator or arbitrators. The expenses 
of arbitration proceedings are paid by 
the Board. 

> Investigation by emergency boards. 
— Should arbitration be refused by 
either or both parties, and the dispute 
remains unsettled and in the judgment 
of the National Mediation Board, 
“threaten substantially to interrupt 
interstate commerce to a degree such 
as to deprive any section of the coun- 
try of essential transportation services,” 
then the Board is required to notify 
the President, and he in turn may, at 
his discretion, appoint an emergency 





The “Skylark 600” medium-range 
jet transport, announced last fort- 
night by Convair Division of Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corporation, is an 
advanced four-engine jet, designed 
to operate from 5,000-foot runways, 
and to cruise at 609 miles per hour. 

According to J. G. Zevely, Con- 
vair director of sales and contracts, 
the swept-wing Skylark 600 will be 
powered by the new General Elec- 
tric CJ-805 jet engine, commercial 
version ofthe J79, scheduled for use 
in a number of new supersonic Air 
Force and Navy planes. 

Wingspan of the new transport 
will be 118 feet four inches—pro- 
ducing 2,000 square feet of lifting 
area for short-field takeoffs and 
landings. The fuselage will be 118 
feet five inches long, and the top of 
the vertical fin will be 35 feet two 
inches above the ground when the 
plane is resting on its tricycle land- 
ing gear. The Skylark’s four engines 
will be mounted on pylons beneath 





On The 


Cover 


the wing. For extra safety and trac- 
tion on landings, four wheels will 
be used in each of the two main 
landing gear trucks, and a double 
wheel will be used for the nose gear. 
The wing, horizontal stabilizer and 
rudder will be swept back at a 35- 
degree angle. 

The Skylark 600 was designed for 
a maximum gross takeoff of as 
much as 170,000 pounds, but the 
usual takeoff weight, for a typical 
flight from Chicago to Los Angeles, 
will be slightly above 150,000 
pounds, Zevely said. On such a 
flight the airplane will be able to lift 
off the ground with full payload 
after a run of 4,000 feet, cruise the 
1,751 miles to Los Angeles at 35,000 
feet altitude (against a 50-mile-an- 
hour headwind) and still have fuel 
to fly 200 miles at 25,000 feet to an 
alternate airport and hold above the 
alternate airport at 15,000 feet for 
one hour, the Convair official point- 
ed out. 
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board to investigate the facts as to the 
dispute and report thereon within 30 
days. After the creation of an emer- 
gency board, and for 30 days after it 
has made its report to the President, 
“no change, except by agreement, shall 
be made by the parties to the contro- 
versy in the conditions out of which 
the dispute arose.” 


Title Il 

The provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act cover the railroad and air line 
transportation industries. The original 
act of 1926 applied only to the rail- 
road industry; in 1936, by the addition 
of title II, the air lines were brought 
within the scope of the act. 


Some Thoughts 


keep 
Fiier’s Forum a medium for the free 
exchange of opinion, contributors to this 
department are given the widest latitude 


(Epitor’s Note: In order to 


within good taste. The opinions ex- 
pressed are those of the authors and not 
necessarily those of THe Arr Line Pitot 
or the Air Line Pilots Association.) 

I have just finished reading, with 
much interest, THe Air Line PiLor 
for January, 1956. Every article, 
from front to back, aroused my in- 
terest because my life and the life 
of each member of my family has 
been tuned by the events that were 
described in these articles. It has not 
been my privilege to personally have 
had many of the experiences told 
about in this issue; but, even the 
short years that the experiences have 
been mine to share, have left an in- 
delible mark in my memory, and it’s 
a very fond memory. 

Each of the several articles in this 
issue dealt with a separate part of 
the progress made by the profes- 
sional men, known today as “Air 
Line Pilots.” We are what we are 
today, as an association, through the 
foresight and tireless work of a very 
small group of men. As time has 
marched cn, th-re have been many 
more who have contributed, some 
much and some little, to what has 
been started to bring the result we 
have today. As my thoughts unfold 
I want to deal with each individual’s 
responsibility to the Association. 


Active Participation 
Mr. Modes says that closing out 
1955, we had nearly ten thousand 








Although the term “carrier” is 
clearly defined in the act, questions 
have arisen in connection with repre- 
sentation disputes which made it nec- 
essary for the Board to interpret its 
meaning. Where a railroad system is 
composed of a number of subsidiary 
corporations, employees have been in 
dispute as to whether one vote should 
be taken of a craft on the whole sys- 
tem or whether the subsidiary corpora- 
tions are carriers within the meaning 
of the act whose employees are entitled 
to separate representation. The Board 
has ruled generally that where a sub- 
sidiary corporation reports separately 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion, and keeps its own payroll and 
seniority rosters, it is a carrier as cs- 
fined in the act, and its employees < -c 
entitled to representation separ: ‘¢ 
from other carriers who may be cc :- 
nected with the same transportati: » 
system. However, if the operations f 
a subsidiary are jointly managed w: } 
operations of other carriers and t 
employees have also been merged ar | 
are subject to the direction of a sing 
management, then the larger unit 
management is taken to be the carri 
rather than the individual subsidia 
companies. 

Unlike the railroads, however, the 
is no National Adjustment Board suc 
as served the railroads. The Mediatic 
Board’s report explains that this is t 
the fact that the provision of section 





On Responsibility 


active members. The question occurs 
to me, just how many of the ten 
thousand are really active? As far as 
statistics are concerned, a member in 
good standing is an active member. 
Without fear of contradiction, I 
would estimate that there are at 
least five thousand out of the ten 
thousand that never contribute a 
single thing to the Association but to 
pay their dues. Paying dues is the 
right thing to do, but what good 
would the dues do an individual if 
it weren’t for the toil and sweat and 
maybe even tears that put the dues 
to work? 

Our Association was founded on 
democratic principles, and surely 
none of us would have it otherwise. 
If the right to elect our own repre- 
sentatives and our right to cast a 
vote on the major issues that face us 
were suddenly withdrawn, ALPA 
would just as suddenly become past 
history. Month after month our local 
council meetings are attended by less 
than one-fourth of its members. It’s 
my deepest conviction that the local 
councils are the grass roots and 
backbone of ALPA. Without the lo- 
cal council there would be no Mas- 
ter Executive Council, no Executive 
Board, and no Headquarters. The 
local council is the place each mem- 
ber has the opportunity to give his 
view, present a resolution, and cast 
his votes that can make ALPA what 
he wants it to be, and may make 
history that will be interesting read- 
ing to many in another quarter cen- 
tury. 


Besides attending local counc 
meetings, we have the responsibilit 
to respond to the mailings fron 
headquarters that need a return. It’ 
not with pride that I say our Local 
Council meetings bring so few mem- 
bers, that L.E.C. elections bring a 
return of between fifty and sixty per 
cent of those eligible to vote. Even 
something as important as a strike 
vote, affecting every man’s wages 
and working conditions, only brings 
a return of seventy to eighty per 
cent. Let’s awake, gentlemen! ALPA 
is not something or someone else; 
we are ALPA. Let’s assume our 
heritage. It only takes three minutes 
to mark a ballot and three cents to 
mail it, surely we can all sacrifice 
that much. 

The Association, which is a.com- 
posite of us all, also has a respon- 
sibility to the individual member in 
direct proportion that the individual 
charges headquarters to act in his 
behalf. It’s with pride and enthu- 
siasm that I’m a part of this great 
organization, and that is what 
caused me to read and reread said 
issue of Air Line Pitot. With thor- 
ough realization, which is no small 
impact, I realize my job and wages 
would not be what they are today 
without ALPA. But, let us not live 
in the past when our future is so 
much more important. What would 
ALPA be today, if the men in the 
early and middle thirties would have 
looked to the past instead of the fu- 
ture? In fact, that holds true for any 
given date of the past, and today o’ 
all days we should be looking ahead 

When I think of the Associatior 
I think of all the various depar 
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of title I was not extended to the air 
lines. 
Provisions Explained 

In place of this, title II provides for 
: establishment of boards of adjust- 
ment by agreement between employees 
aid air carriers and makes provisions 
fcr the creation of a permanent Na- 
nal Air Transport Adjustment 
ard when, in the judgment of thc 
itional Mediation Board, it shall be- 
me necessary to have such a per- 
nent national board in order to pro- 
le for the prompt and orderly 
tlement of disputes growing out of 
ievances or out of the interpretations 
application of agreements between 
carriers and their employees. Thus 
‘, the Board has not deemed it nec- 
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essary to arrange for the creation of 
a National Air Transport Adjustment 
Board. 

In the absence of a national adjust- 
ment board in the air line industry, the 
agreements in effect on the air carriers 
generally provide for system boards of 
adjustment. Many of these agreements 
provide for the breaking of deadlocks 
by the appointment of a neutral per- 
son selected by the parties to serve as 
a member of such system boards and if 
they are unable to agree upon such a 
neutral, to request the National Media- 
tion Board to name a person to act in 
such capacity. The National Mediation 
Board has cooperated in suggesting 
names for such assignments when 
called upon, the expense of such des- 
ignee being borne by the parties. 





ents, jobs to be done and people 
10 are doing them—who are not 
ar line pilots. There are contacts to 
» made with every air line, whose 
lots are in our number, contacts 
th government agencies, work to 
»° done with Congress and many 
hers. 

But in the final analysis headquar- 
rs is handcuffed and stalemated 
ithout a directive from us, the in- 
dividual members acting collectively. 

ALPA has made many important 
strides in the last 25 years. Yet to- 
day, many members feel they have 
been lost in the shuffle of expansion; 
that somewhere along the line they 
have lost contact and their identity 
in the overall organization. This is 
true because they have permitted 
themselves to become lost by inac- 
tivity. 

We all have our own ideas of 
things that need doing. Our gripes 
are numerous. We are willing to 
stand back and criticize our officers 
and our organization, but we are not 
willing to step out of the ranks to 
do anything about it. It has come to 
the place we have to elect men to 
our local council offices who will 
take it, and not necessarily the man 
best qualified. Everyone wants to be 
begged to do any job that needs to 
be done instead of being anxious to 
do it. Many of us, no doubt, have 
some pretty definite ideas of what 
we want and need, but again the 
ideas die for lack of action. The so- 
lition lies within ALPA, to the de- 
eree that we as individuals want to 
tilize ALPA. 


Up To Membership 
The Home Office of ALPA is set 
ip solely for the purpose of serving 
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the membership. It can truly repre- 
sent only that portion of the mem- 
bership that indicates its desires. The 
member, who consistently fails to at- 
tend meetings, who shirks filling out 
questionnaires designed to find out 
what he wants, who fails to vote for 
those to represent him, or neglects 
to exercise his prerogative of the bal- 
lot on important issues is only short- 
changing himself. The Home Office 
can act only as it is directed to act 
by the membership, whether it be in 
negotiations or any other activity. 
Democratic self-government car- 

ries responsibility of participation. If 
we are too lazy, or too inept, or too 
indifferent to make our thoughts and 
wishes known, we cannot expect 
that any action will be taken on 
them. A good example of this is our 
wage scale. Read the papers, talk to 
your neighbors, compare govern- 
ment statistics of the earnings of 
other people over the last fifteen 
years, and you'll find in every case 
we have let ourselves get behind the 
eight-ball. The cost of everything we 
buy cost double, or maybe triple, 
what it did fifteen years ago. And 
with the exception of the co-pilot 
raise in the 1951 round of contracts, 
I feel the increase in our wage scale 
has been negligible. Let’s not blame 
our elected representatives for this, 
they have done the best possible with 
the backing they have had. Some of 
us are standing about quibbling 
about the new equipment of the fu- 
ture, but are not willing to do any- 
thing to improve the job on the 
equipment we are flying today. 

Capt. Hucu M. CHance 

UAL 

Arvada, Colorado 
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Railway Labor Legislation Revised 

A brief review of the railway labor 
legislation, that preceded the Railway 
Labor Act in its present form, will 
make plain the development of the 
provisions as now embodied in the act, 
the circumstances that brought about 
the distinctions among the various 
types of disputes, and the manner in 
which the policies and methods ap- 
plicable to the different types were 
fashioned. 

The Board’s review of, the develop- 
ment of railway-labor legislation is 
attached to this report as appendix B. 
Here it is sufficient to list the acts of 
Congress as they have succeeded one 
another, and to indicate briefly the 
significant features of each. 

> The first law dealing with railway 
labor relations was enacted by Con- 
gress in 1888, and provided (1) for 
voluntary arbitration and (2) investi- 
gation of labor disputes that threatened 
to interrupt interstate commerce. Dur- 
ing the 10 years of its existence, the 
arbitration provisions were never used, 
and the investigation provisions were 
used only once, and then without 
effect on a strike which was already 
in progress. 


» The Erdman Act of 1898 was the 
first law to place reliance upon’ the 
policy of mediation and conciliation 
by the Government for the prevention 
of railroad labor disputes, with a tem- 
porary board for each case. The in- 
vestigation features of the previous act 
were repealed, but voluntary arbitra- 
tion was retained as a second line of 
defense if mediation failed. 

>» The Newlands Act of 1913 estab- 
lished a full-time Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation, and definitely placed 
main reliance for settlement of disputes 
upon mediation. The Board was also 
required, if a dispute arose as to the 
meaning or application of any agree- 
ment reached through mediation, to 
render an opinion, when requested by 
either party. Arbitration procedures 
when mediation failed were improved. 


» The Adamson Act of 1916 was 
an attempt to settle a dispute with 
respect to the basic 8-hour day by 
direct congressional action when me- 
diation failed and arbitration was re- 
fused. 

» Federal control (see appendix B): 
Pursuant to authority under a law en- 
acted by Congress, August 29, 1916, 
the President issued a proclamation 
taking possession of and assumed con- 
trol of the railroads on December 28, 
1917. The proclamation appointed a 
Director General of Railroads. Under 
authority of the Director General of 
Railroads, the rights of labor to organ- 
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ize, without interference by manage- 
ment, was established. He also estab- 
lished railway boards of adjustment, 
equally representative of management 
and employees, with authority to make 
decisions in all disputes involving in- 
terpretation or application of existing 
agreements. 

» The Transportation Act of 1920 
created the United States Railroad 
Labor Board of nine members (three 
to represent, respectively, management, 
labor, and the scrcniege with authority 
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to hear and decide all disputes that 
could not be disposed of in confer- 
ences between representatives of the 
carrier and the employees. Compliance 
with the decisions of the Board was 
not made obligatory, however. The 
act was in part a reversion to the 
principles of the first law of 1888. 
Mediation was discarded; in its place 
were substituted hearings and investi- 
gations of disputes by the Board with 
recommendations in the form of deci- 
sions which the pressure of public 
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opinion was expected to enforce. 

» The Railway Labor Act of 19°6 
re-established mediation as the ba: c 
method of Government intervention 
railway labor disputes, with volunta 
arbitration to be urged upon the p: 
ties if this failed. It strengthened m 
diation by making it obligatory up: 
carriers and employees to exert eve 
reasonable effort to make and mai’ 
tain agreements through represent 
tives chosen by each party without i 
terference by the other. And it mac 
provision for the establishment of a: 
justment boards by voluntary agre: 
ment of carriers and employees for tl 
purpose of interpreting and applyir 
the agreements. This act was an at 
tempt to embody the best features « 
the previous legislation in a labor 
relations law for the railroads. 

>» The Bankruptcy and Emergen: 
Transportation Acts of 1933 extendex 
the provisions of the Railway Labo 
Act to cover all roads in receivershir 
prohibited “yellow dog” contracts 
provided protection against interfer. 
ence and coercion on the part of the 
management in the matter of self- 
organization of employees. All of these 
provisions were, in the following year, 
included in the amendments to the 
Railway Labor Act. 


Amendments To Act 

The following is a_ chronological 
resume of the amendments to the Rail- 
way Labor Act of 1926 with a brief 
statement as to the nature of the 
change. A more detailed discussion of 
these amendments is contained in ap- 
pendix B. 

> Public Law No. 442, 73d Con- 
gress, approved June 21, 1934, abol- 
ished the United States Board of Me- 
diation established by the Railway 
Labor Act of 1926 and provided in 
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For Those Who Reside In Suffolk 
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Keep your present job as you 
explore for yourself the dig- 
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stead the present National Media- 


ion Board. The National Railroad 


justment Board with headquarters 
Chicago, IIl., was established by the 
lition of section 3 to the act. Sec- 
n 2 was amended to clarify the 


richt of employees to organize and 
ergain collectively; section 2, ninth, 


cifically provided the authority for 
National Mediation Board to in- 
tigate representation disputes and 


ectify the designated representative of 


» employees to the carrier. 
>» Public Law No. 487, 74th Con- 
ss, approved April 10, 1936, added 


i e II, extended the provisions of the 


to air carriers and their employees 
h the exception of section 3. In 
ce of the National Railroad Adjust- 
nt Board provision was made to 
iblish by agreement between the 
carrier and its employees, board 
adjustment and provisions were 
de to establish a National Air 
ansportation Adjustment Board 
ien, in the judgment of the National 
‘diation Board, this became neces- 
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>» Public Law No. 764, 76th Con- 
ss, approved August 13, 1940, clari- 
d the coverage of the act as it af- 
ted coal-mining operations. 

» Public Law No. 914, 81st Con- 
‘ss, approved January 10, 1951, 
1ended section 2 so as to permit 


agreements between carrier and labor 
organizations, providing as a condition 
of continued employment that em- 
ployees shall become members of the 
labor organization representing their 
craft or class and also permitting the 
deduction of union dues from the 
wages of an employee. 


Record Cited 

In the record of the Railway Labor 
Act in its applications to air line pi- 
lots, as well as other employees of the 
industry, lies the irrefutable endorse- 
ment of its accomplishment. Without 
the Railway Labor Act, ALPA was 
unable to negotiate a single agreement 
in the first six years of its existence. 
Today, pilot-company agreements are 
negotiated at the rate of almost two 
a week. Over the years, the total of 
these agreements runs into several 
thousand. In 1933, when ALPA had 
its first grievance, there was no griev- 
ance machinery. It had to be handled 
by a government board as an unfair 
labor practice. Today, more than 200 
grievances are processed annually in 
an orderly and well defined manner 
under the Railway Labor Act and 
pilot-company agreements negotiated 
under it. Many more examples come 
readily to mind, but these two alone 
amply illustrate that 20 years of the 
Railway Labor Act has proven emi- 
nently successful. 
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You can have both without damag- 
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Line Pilots. 
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get the details right away. 
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Seattle 66, Washington 
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TINTED GLASS 
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SEAT BELTS 
PADDED PANEL 
FOAM CUSHIONS 
TWO-TONE PAINT 
POWER STEERING 
POWER BRAKES 
ELEC. WINDOWS 
ELEC. SEAT 
WSW TIRES 
UNDER SEAL 
WINDSHIELD WASH 

















































































































$19-95 postpcid in’ U.S.A, 
A new ri in ile foot- 


wear. Unexcelled slipper-like comfort 
whether “* jing it’ or plain relax- 
popular “ ° 





fect fit guaranteed, 


Order by mail only. Jim Richards Shoe Co., 
Dept. P, Wellesle ills 82, Mass. Send for free 
color catalog ing boot line for entire family. 
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Your Rendezvous At Chicago 


Announcing The Opening 
Of Private Room Catering 
To Banquets And Parties 


THE AIRPORT PINES 


Across From Midway Airport 


4739 W. 55th Street 
We Specialize In Sizzling Steaks 











ALPA MEMBERS: 


write for free catalog 
special membership discount 
nationwide shipments 


GERRY MOBURG & CO. 
furniture - carpeting - appliances 


2539 w. peterson rd., UPtown 8-7350 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Millions have benefited financially from the great 
savings idea born 15 years ago! Yes, U. S. Series E 
Savings Bonds helped buy homes, pay for children’s 
educations, build safe retirement incomes. And they 
can do as much for you. Because Savings Bonds 
are a money-building investment—and the easiest 
way to save ever devised! Join the Payroll Savings 
Plan today, or buy U. S. Savings Bonds regularly 
where you bank. 





Local boy 
makes good 

















Waen te tare Ebenezer Hubbard, a 
patriotic Concord man, left a bequest for a 
local statue, there luckily happened to be a 
real sculptor close at hand. 

Even more luckily, young Dan French 
had never yet sculped a whole statue—had, 
in fact, recently started by whittling on tur- 
nips. So he’d take the job for expenses, and 
glad to get it. 

Two years later, Daniel Chester French’s 
first statue went up. And Mr. Emerson, a 
neighbor, gladly obliged with a little verse 
to go under it, ending — 

“Here once the embattled farmers stood, 


And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


Now, during his great lifetime, Daniel 
French was to make many more statues, but 
his fame needs only two to rest secure. One 
is the massive, brooding figure in the Lin- 
coln Memorial. The other is his first: the 
big, bold, living bronze of the Minuteman 
of Concord. 

When, in 1941, a symbol of American 
strength was sought, the President picked 
the Minuteman. Ever since, the Minuteman 
has been the emblem of the great savings 
program that helped—and still helps—keep 
America and her people safe and secure. 
This year, the 15th anniversary of U.S. 
Series E Savings Bonds, finds 40 million 
Americans owning 40 billions of Bonds, 
Are you among them? For your own secu- 
rity—and the nation’s—invest in Savings 
Bonds regularly. And hold on to them! 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 














